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gravel easily and rapidly mined, with the investment of very little more 
than muscle and energy ; to-day 67 per cent, comes from the deep workings 
of vein mining, torn with difficulty from the heart of the rocks, with the in- 
vestment of enormous sums of money in plant and machiner y. 

When the statistics of gold production are interpreted as a refutation of 
the idea that gold for monetary purposes may become scarce, then the 
mining engineer, saturated with the brutal facts of gold mining and familiar 
with the conditions under which those statistics are created, may venture to 
warn the community against the conclusion that a few figures are all that 
is necessary to an appreciation of the future of gold. 

T. A. Rickabd. 



A WORD ABOUT THE "NEW PULPIT." 

The recent article of the Rev. H. R. Haweis, on what he calls the " New 
Pulpit," is bright and entertaining, and contains many suggestive and help- 
ful thoughts. But it is chiefly remarkable for the odd idea the writer has of 
the work and office of the Christian preacher. 

In the March number of the Review, the Rev. Bishop Poss, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, furnishes a paper " in the nature of a com- 
mentary " on the article by Mr. Haweis. But he, singularly enough, fails to 
note the remarkable standpoint of the writer of " The New Pulpit." 

According to Mr. Haweis, the preacher should be a sort of Solomon in 
the encyclopedic character of his utterances. In this respect Solomon cer- 
tainly was the prince of preachers. "He spake," we are told, "three 
thousand proverbs : and his songs were a thousand and five. And he spake 
of trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall: he spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creep- 
ing things, and of fishes." 

Solomon is not named, it is true. We are, in fact, pointed to Christ, 
who is proclaimed par excellence The Preacher. But He is so on the 
lines of the preaching of Solomon. His themes, we are told, were : 

" The relations between a clever swindler and his employer, a woman plying her 
broom diligently, a clamorous widow worrying a police magistrate, the children in 
the street playing their vulgar little games and singing their vulgar little songs, the 
processes of digestion, the weather (that inexhaustible and invariably interesting 
topic), the occupations of Hodge, the! secrets of fishing, the art of making bread or 
bottling wine— these were the topics of the Divine Preacher. " 

This is all a mistake. These were not the topics of His sermons at all. 
These were but the illustrations He used. He had not three thousand sub- 
jects, but one subject ; not a thousand and five sermons, but one sermon. 
He preached the Kingdom and the Kingdom only. 

It is fortunate for the clergy— it is perhaps even more fortunate for their 
hearers— that Christ, and not Solomon, is their exemplar here. The man does 
not live who can talk profitably on all the widely differing interests of men. 
The attempt to do so would only end in dismal failure. But the preacher 
who would reach men, having, like his Master, but one subject and that the 
Kingdom of God, must also, like his Master, widely gather his illustrations 
for that one subject and use them unsparingly. As the sky above is ever one 
and yet ever varying, changing from day to day, so must the message from 
the Christian pulpit be. Its one subject, first and last and all the time, is 
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the Kingdom of God. Let that be preached in all its fulness. Let its prin- 
ciples be unhesitatingly proclaimed. And then let the preacher bid each in- 
dividual present, be his trade, calling, or profession what it may, go home 
and apply to himself in his own special needs the preaching of the Gospel 
he has just been listening to. 

Such, at least, was Christ's method. The mistake of the essay, so fas- 
cinating and interesting as it is in style and matter, seems to have arisen 
through a wrong view of the preacher's wort. The sermon is not, to begin 
with, the weekly pabulum of the modern Athenians who gather together 
week by week to hear some new thing ; it is not the culminating effort of a 
week's laborious toil to produce something original, something startling ; it 
is not a sort of ecclesiastical fireworks intended to be discharged at the 
close of divine service. What, then, is it ? It is simply that which declares, 
reveals, and makes better known the Kingdom of God. Its chief element is 
instruction. It is the teacher's voice delivering the faith as the Church of 
which he is a minister has received the same. There may be, there must be, 
variety. The more luminous, too, the teaching, the more successful the 
teacher. But his powers are to be concentrated on one subject, not frittered 
away over the vast fields of human work and enterprize. 

See this in Christ's own case. In St. Matt., xiii., we have many'parables. 
They vary greatly inform, but there is the one truth running through all. 
They all deal with the one truth that in the Kingdom of God good men and 
bad men grow together until the harvest. 

Take again St. Luke, xv. What, in the midst of variety of treatment, is 
the truth here ? Only this, that in that kingdom the Father's love is such 
that it ever follows the sinner, even when in open rebellion. 

Thus, not Solomon, but Christ, rightly understood, was the best ex- 
ponent of the New Pulpit. 

C. Ernest Smith. 



EVOLUTION OF THE IRISH FARMER. 

The Cork International Exhibition of 1883 marked an epoch in the his- 
tory of dairy farming in Ireland. After over 800 years the Danes began to 
be troublesome again. In the old days the Danish freebooters carried off 
butter from the Irish dairies. In modern times the Danish farmers fought 
for the place in the English markets which Irish butter had held so long. 
Mainly through the instrumentality of the late Canon Bagot and his friends, 
a movement was set on foot which resulted in keeping the Danes at bay. 

It is conceded by experts that the pastures of the south and middle of 
Ireland are among the best in the world. The soil is evenly rich and the 
rainfall so constant during the summer that there is nearly always an 
abundance of grass. Before the days of creameries and butter factories the 
Irish farmers were able to hold their own in competition with the dairy 
farmers of other parts of Europe. The introduction of butter-making ma- 
chinery effected changes that brought into bold relief many flaws in their 
methods. Canon Bagot did his utmost to induce the farmers to lose no 
time in conforming to the new order of things, but so radical a change was 
not to be effected very speedily. Before substantial progress was achieved, 
failures occurred that were promptly used by interlocking interests to block 
the wheels of progress. Owners of market rights, brokers, coopers, hotel 



